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MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR EACH OTHER. 


‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” —Genesis iv. 9. 


Turse words were a part of the reply of the first murderer, 
when interrogated by the Almighty concerning the brother, 
whose life he had just taken. In the exceedingly brief sketch, 
which Moses has left us of the first centuries of the world’s history, 
not much space would naturally be occupied in portraying the 
character of an individual. A few dashes of the inspired pen- 
man gives us all that can be known of Cain. Yet the few inci- 
dents, that are related by him, leave us in no doubt as to what 
he was. The first that we read of him is his putting on a show 
of devotion, in presenting to the Lord an offering of the fruits of 
the earth, which it was his employment to till. But his offering, 
being a mere form, does not find acceptance with God. Finding 
that it is rejected, his pride is wounded. Ie is angry with his 
Creator, and envious towards his brother. This envy settled into 
a fixed hatred, which at length finds vent in that climax of 
atrocities, a brother’s murder. Wis hands, yet reeking with blood, 
his Maker, not for the sake of obtaining information, but to 
awaken in him a sense of guilt, and thus lead him to repentance, 
propounds the inquiry, “ Where is Abel, thy brother?” Tad 
Cain been innocent, and not lost to natural affection, this inquiry, 
80 formally made, would have awakened his anxiety for his 
brother’s welfare. But his reply evinces a moral callousness and 
lack of brotherly sympathy, naturally enough associated with his 
high-handed crime. He first tries to hide his guilt by down- 
right falsehood, flatly denying that he had any knowledge as to 
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what had become of his brother. ‘ I know not,” is his language. 
He goes on to add insolence to falsehood, by asking, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”—an inquiry which strongly insinuated, that he 
thought it impertinent to ask him where his brother was. “ AmI 
his keeper? Does it devolve on me to take care of my brother? 
Is it my business to see to him? Am JI bis guardian? Iam 
amazed that such a question should have been asked.” There is 
a cool insolence in this interrogatory of Cain, especially when 
taken with the bare-faced falsehood that preceded it, which 
stamps his character with the blackest infamy. 

In this inquiry of Cain, uttered, as it doubtless was, in a tone of 
affected surprise, there is an implied denial of responsibility 
for his brother, the falsity and wrong of which deserve to be 
“a. ; 

‘ew, probably, who acknowledge moral obligation of any kind, 
will deny that men are, to some extent, responsible for each other. 
But the existence of such responsibility, it is feared, is more 
generally assented to, than felt. Many, we apprehend, if inter- 
rogated concerning the welfare of others, in language suggestive 
of their own responsibility for them, would, in their inward feel- 
ings, if not with their lips, adopt Cain’s apology as their own. 

n presenting the subject of men’s responsibility for one another, 
my plan of remark will be to explain the operation of a few of 
the more prominent causes which diminish a sense of such respon- 
sibility in our minds, 

I. One, and perhaps the chief cause of the prevailing weak 
sense of responsibility for others, is owr depravity. To moral 
obligation ot all kinds, whether it respects duty to God, or fellow- 
creatures, or themselves, men are strangely insensible. This 
insensibility is a prominent characteristic of depraved human 
nature, and shows itself everywhere. And what is prevalent and 
common, for that very reason, fails to make a deep impression 
on our minds. If angelic spirits mingled in human society, the 
contrast between their tenderness and our obtuseness of moral 
feeling, would suggest to us how astonishingly indifferent we really 
are. As it is, we are insensible to our insensibility. Men will 
receive tokens of kindness, all their days from their Heavenly 
Father; every hour and every moment will see extended to them 
his kind hand, laden with blessings, and yet, perhaps, never once 
in all that time return sincere thanks to the Giver. They will 
open the Bible, and find themselves described by the unerring 
= as rebels against the Being that made them, and in whose 

and is their breath, and yet feel no self-abhorrence on learning 
the fact. They read that the Son of God once endured shame 
and agonies unutterable, for the sole purpose of rescuing them 
from a deserved hell, but the amazing condescension and love 
evinced seems to awaken in them no wonder, nor gratitude. The 
tragedy of Calvary, a recital of which thrills with astonishment 
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the hearts of all heaven, seems to make even less impression on 
their minds, than a tale of fiction. Our depravity has engen- 
dered in us a morbid callousness to feelings of responsibility, 
making us regardless of our obligations both to God and man. 
God’s authority is resisted with the impious retort, “* Depart from 
us, for we desire not a knowledge of thy ways.” Brotherly sym- 
pathy for fellow-man is cast off with the icy-hearted apology, 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


II. A second reason for the prevalent lack of a sense of 
responsibility for others, is the natural and to an extent necessary 
isolation of men in society. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, are individual rights, which others cannot innocently 
encroach upon. What each one’s industry accumulates, is his own 

roperty, which the laws of God and man recognize as inviolable. 

e uses his own judgment in every matter affecting his personal 
interests, subject to no dictation from others. There is a sense 
in which me one is bound pre-eminently to mind his own things. 
Meddlesomeness in the things of others is mentioned in the Bible 
with disapprobation. In many important respects, men were 
intended by God to be isolated from one another. The theory of 
a strict community of goods is chimerical, and does not belong to 
society as God has made it. These things being so, each one 
comes to feel that he is his own adviser, his own protector, and 
thinks and acts exclusively for himself. Wholly engrossed with 
duties that have respect to himself, he forgets such as have 
respect to others. By dwelling too much on his individuality, he 
loses sight of his sociality. The maxim, “ Let every man mind 
his own business,”"—a maxim most just when applied to an 
impertinent interference in the affairs of others, or to an idle 
curiosity to pry into matters in which we have no concern, he 
perverts and construcs to excuse a criminal indifference to others’ 
welfare. The passage, “ He that provideth not for his own is 
worse than an infidel,” has an undue prominence in his thoughts, 
crowding out that other passage equally of Divine origin, “ Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man, also, on the 
things of others.” Ie performs one class of duties, but neglects 
another. These he ouglit to have done, but not to have left the 
other undone. 

We are prone to measure our moral by our legal obligations. 
Because we have a legal right, for example, to the property 
which our own industry has accumulated, charity to the poor and 
perishing, we are apt to feel is a work of supererogation which we 
may either give or withhold as convenience or caprice may dictate. 
There isa strange disposition in men to give themselves credit for 
any positive act of benevolence to others. There seems to be in 
their view, three grades of conduct in respect to other's welfare. 
The first lies in positive acts of beneficence, the second in doing 
neither good nor hurt, the third in inflicting positive injury. If 
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they do the first, they are proud, as if they had done something 
more than was strictly theirduty. Ifthesecond, they feel no self- 
reproach, but a kind of complacent satisfaction with- themselves 
that they have done no positive harm. The third only occasions 
them any disquietude of conscience. Their maxim is, to violate 
none of the legal rights of men, or to do no hurt, forgetting that 
the scriptural principle is, “To him that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” Men were not made to be cyphers 
in society, and cannot be. The negation of right is always wrong ; 
not a point half-way between a neutral moral character. The non- 
performance of duty is in all cases sin. I may be chargeable 
with most inexensable moral delinquency in regard to others, 
even while scrupulously respecting their legal and natural rights. 
Neglect is sometimes the worst kind of injury. 


Ill. Much of our influence over others, though decisive and 
great, is indirectly exerted, and this tends to weaken our sense of 
responsibility for it. Tle whose hand plunges a dagger into the 
heart of another, is execrated by all as a black-hearted murderer, 
and unfit to live, while the diplomatist, whose intrigues indirectly, 
but no less really and designedly, foment a war, in which thou- 
sands are butchered, screens himself from the infamy he deserves, 
behind the cogs and wheels of governmental machinery. The 
connection between the murderous volition of the assassin and 
the death of his victim, is less remote, and, therefore, more 
obvious to human eyes, than in the case of the wily diplomatist ; 
while, in the sight of God, who sees things as they are, the guilt of 
the former may bear no comparison to that of the latter. The 
one directly murders a fellow-being ; the other indirectly mur- 
ders thousands. ILe who shculd liberally deal out arsenic to such 
of his fellow men as should, with suicidal intentions, apply for it, 
would call down upon his head the righteous execrations of all, 
wnd the penitentiary or the gallows would be his certain doom. 
The reason is, he is so directly instrumental in the destruction of a 
fellow-creature. Let him, however, do the same thing in a little 
more indirect way, and he will, perhaps, retain in society a charac- 
ter for respectability. Let him deal out to his Cemented customers 
a slow pvison, bat one which is known to be, in the end, not less 
fatal than arsenic, and he will somehow seem to persuade himself, 
and others will seem to believe, that no criminal responsibility 
rests at his door. The only difference between the dealer in mi- 
neral and distilled poison is, that one does the fatal work with 
more dispatch than the other. The one throws a live coal upon the 
mouth of the magazine; the other lights the slow match which 
reaches to it. The one as truly sets in operation a train of causes, 
resulting in the ruin of a human being, asthe other. The inter- 
val elapsing between cause and effect is only in one case longer 
than in the other. It cannot be doubted that by far the greater part 
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of our influence over others, for their weal or wo, is indirect 
rather than direct. 

The power of public opinion in shaping individual character is 
immense. The morals of the city of Paris are corrupt, to a pro- 
verb. But what is there in Paris that should make the human 
nature of that city worse than in most other places? Why can it 
with so much confidence be predicted of a Parisian youth, that 
his morals will have a Parisian tincture? It is the social atmos- 
phere of Paris, the public opinion, which is all but omnipotent 
over the plastic minds of the youth there. In all communities its 
power is equally despotic. Yet who feels any personal respon- 
sibility for this tremendous agent in shaping the character and 
destiny of human beings ? ho does not inwardly absolve him- 
self from any personal responsibility for the blighting influence 
of a corrupt public sentiment? But is nobody responsible in the 
case? Is there here a moral giant stalking through society, spread- 
ing indiscriminate ruin among human souls, poisoning the morals 
of the youth, and infecting the social atmosphere, and yet nobody 
is responsible? No! There ds responsibility, and you and I are 
partakers in it. The power of public opinion is made up of indi- 
vidual contributions. This resistless current is formed from the 
influx of numberless rivulets, each one of which does something 
to determine the quality, and increase the momentum of the 
whole. That silent influence, which is felt in every community, 
either conniving at vice and sin, or frowning upon them, is the 
resultant of the various and conflicting moral forces in action 
there. It is the consolidation, the embodiment of the individual 
character of that community. 

In the formation of public opinion, there are three classes in 
society. One class consists of those, whose influence positively 
and decisively goes to.form a healthy public sentiment, who do 
not follow the multitude to do evil, but frown upon all sorts of 
wickedness. Another class is composed of the positively bad, the 
whole weight of whose influence goes to make immorality and 
vice popular. A third, and, probably, by far the larger class, is 
made up of those, whose individual influence is not very decisive 
either way. They are rather passive than active in society. 
They receive more influence than they impart. They vary with 
circumstances. The public opinion of the community where 
they happen to be is their standard of action. They are toler- 
ably exact thermometers of the society where they are, liable to be 
raised or depressed by the temperature of the moral atmosphere 
around them. Pre-eminently are such persons under the sway of 
public opinion, and their destiny for heaven or hell is often under 
the providence of God, completely suspended on this power. 

I am my brother’s keeper, so far as [ can contribute to the for- 
mation of a public sentiment, which shall itself protect and ele- 
vate him. For all the influence, indirect as well as direct, which 
I can bring to act upon him for his good, I am responsible. 
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IV. Still another cause operates to lessen our sense of respon- 
sibility for others. There are two aspects that may be taken of 
mankind. We look upon them either as claiming sympathy, 
or meriting punishment. The world is full of wretchedness, and 
also of guilt. The condition of men demands pity, and yet they do 
not suffer half of what they deserve. The moral sense within us 
disapproves and detests the selfishness that we see about us. Our 
sense of the ill-desert of men operates to repress and extinguish 
our benevolent sympathies for them. When an appeal is made to 
our charity, we are apt to feel that it is the petitioner’s own fault 
that he is in need of our help. Our neighbor’s vices, or indo- 
lence, or neglect of economy, it may be, make him a solicitor of 
our charity. Our gas Bape make good his idleness; our 
economy his prodigality. e rise early and sit up late, and then 
must forego the enjoyment of what our hands have accumulated, 
in order to feed a wretch who ought to be left to starve! Must 
this be so? Ought idleness thus to live on the sweat of industry ? 
Can a man who has degraded himself claim to be re-elevated ? 
No! He has no valid claim on others for help. The victim of 
vice of every kind ought, if justice is meted out to him, to be let 
alone and perish. The miseries of the world are, generally 
speaking, self-inflicted, deserved miseries. One of the worst 
features of the world’s condition is, that the miserable captives of 
sin will not break their own chains. The vicious will not reform 
themselves. The ignorant will remain ignorant unless others en- 
lightenthem. The degraded will not only not elevate themselves 
but sinkstill lower. Degradation and vice and wretchedness exist, 
and will exist, unless Christian benevolence comes to the rescue. 
The practical question with us who have the power to bless and 
save cthers, is not whether the slaves of sin ought not to break 
their own fetters, not whether our neighbor, who is in bondage to 
aruinous vice, is not guilty before God for being so; but whether 
we can do anything to reclaim and save him. Vengeance is 
mine, saith God, and it is not for us to attempt to deal out to our 
fellow-men, in the balance of retributive justice, the full measure 
of what their sins deserve. We are not to sit in judgment on 
men’s characters before we determine to do them good, though 
such knowledge will often aid us in deciding how we may do them 
most real service. But my neighbor’s desert is not the measure 
of my responsibility for him. 

Every one who finally perishes will be condemned as his own de- 
stroyer, because he might have resisted all the temptations which 
he encountered. But if his ruin result from the criminal neglect 
of those who might have saved him, though he will perish in his 
iniquity, his blood will be required at their hands. A drunkard 
dies of delirium tremens. Whois responsible? It is not easy tosay, 
just how far beyond himself responsibility for his death reaches, 
or how many share init. One thing, however, is plain—he who 
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put the bottle to his mouth is responsible. He also shares the re- 
sponsibility who might have done anything to save him and did it 
not. Iam made my brother’s keeper, so far as I can do anything 
even in the most indirect way to benefit and save him. 

He who made us saw fit to make us social beings, and to link 
us to one another by a thousand ties. He has thus placed it in the 
power of every one to exert an influence in saving or destroying 
others. He might have made things differently. Instead of 
placing men in society, he might have completely isolated them 
from each other by interposing partition walls between them. Or 
instead of placing eight hundred millions of beings on one globe, 
he might have made as many globes as men, and thus put it out 
of their power either to benefit or injure others. But, in that case, 
Christian benevolence would have had no object on which to ex- 
ercise itself. So intent was the Creator on developing the bene- 
volent feelings of his creatures by exercise, that he saw fit to 
ordain a constitution of things, giving them great power over each 
other, although he foresaw, as an incidental evil, that this power 
would be extensively abused by men to each other’s ruin. Wealth, 
by a different constitution of things, might have been equally dis- 
tributed in society; and, thus, all that class of sufferings which 
result from poverty might have been prevented. But, in that case, 
Christian liberality would have been left to stagnate for want of an 
object on which to bestow its gifts. The poor we have always 
with us, that we may invigorate our benevolent feelings by acts of 
charity towards them. A Bible might have been placed by the 
Creator in the hands of every descendant of Adam, and all other 
blessings distributed in equal abundance. But if it had been se, 
we never should have known experimentally the blessedness 
of giving, which our Saviour declares to be greater than that of 
receiving. We are made mutually dependent, and mutually in- 
fluential, in order that we might bless ourselves in blessing others. 
I am made my brother’s keeper, for my own benefit, no less than 
his. It is beneficial to me; it develops and expands the nobler 
part of my nature, to have a benevolent regard for his welfare. 

In dismissing the subject, let the thought abide on our minds 
that we all belong to one social body ; that we are individual 
wheels in the complicated mechanism of society. It is a critical 
situation to live in a world like ours, and become constituent 
parts of a moral machinery so delicate and so transmissive of in- 
fluence. We cannot avoid having our own moral image in some 
degree reflected, daguerreotyped in the souls of others. Every 
man’s destiny is linked tothat of others. In such a world as ours, 
it is hardly possible for one to perish alone. If he goes to perdi- 
tion he will be almost sure to drag others after him. So the 
soul that is saved can scarcely go to heaven alone. That dispo- 
sition, which is itself an indispensable qualification for admission 
there, will impel him to seek the recovery and salvation of others. 
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SERMON DCCXI. 
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BY YHE REV. H. B. ELDRED, 


KINSMAN, OHIO. 





THE POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE OF THE PIOUS. 


“ By it he being dead yet speaketh.”—Hes. xi. 4. 


InrivENce is one of the laws of our being. It may be difficult 
for us so to analyze it as to beable tosay exactly in what it consists ; 
and yet all must be ready to acknowledge its reality. Sometimes 
we are distinctly conscious of the influence which others have 
over us. Again, it is sosecret and silent in its operation, that we 
take no notice of it. No doubt, the Christian and the missionary 
are often aware of the power of anothei’s example in shaping 
their course. The child and the pupil, however, are mostly with- 
out any thought of the gentle and genial influences of parents and 
teachers, that have been effective in forming their characters. Nor 
can any one pretend to have attained that position in society, or 
so to have changed his own and others’ nature, that his life can 
have no influence over those around him, nor theirs, in turn, ex- 
ert any upon himself. Influence is either sound and wholesome, 
— is corrupt. The one is productive of good, the other of 
evil. 

Few will be disposed to deny the good infinence of the pious. 
Christ affirms its existence, when he says of his disciples, “ Ye 
are the light of the world ;” for the same is substantially true of 
all Christians. As the sun is a luminous body, ever imparting 
light to the earth, so the Christian is light. And his light ever 
shines. Not simply when the themes of the gospel are on his 
tongue, or when he is devising liberal things for Zion; but in all 
the walks of his busy life—in trade and traflic—in his daily labors 
and common intercourse with friends and neighbors, in the house, 
by the way, at home and abroad, his light shines as truly, often 
more effectually than when he is in the house of worship, or en- 
gaged in the duties of prayer and pious exhortation. Nor is this 
light of the Christian altogether dependent on his will. The sun 
cannot withdraw his beams. No more can the living Christian 
shut off the light of a holy life, so that others shall not see it and 
be attracted by its beauty. Christ, in the influence of his example, 
was hardly less a preacher of the gospel, than when he stood up 
and propounded its doctrines in the presence of the great congre- 
gation. Thus every Christian, in his sphere and measure, holds 
forth the word of life through his pious example. Abel lived 
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a life of faith, and thus impressed something of his spirit on the 
men of his day and generation. But when his tongue 


“ Lies silent in the grave,” 


does he cease to address his fellow-men? Let Paul answer, “ By 
it he being dead, yet speaketh.” 

But the Christian influence of no good man descends with him 
to the grave. It lives on the earth when “ Dust returns to dust, 
and ashes to ashes.” The good influence of the pious long sur- 
vives the memory of their names and pious acts. “The righ- 
teous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” 


‘With us their names shall live 
Through long succeeding years.” 


And yet the time will come when those names and acts of piety, 
with some few exceptions, will be forgotten. There are some 
few in every age, whose faith and pious deeds are of such dis- 
tinguished merit, that their names will never fade from the me- 
memory of succeeding generations. Such are the missionaries, 
martyrs, reformers, and holy men, whose energy of faith has left 
those distinct and deep impressions on the interests and institu- 
tions of society, which no changes, nor any lapse of time can ever 
efface. Said a youthful missionary, as he stood gazing with ad- 
miration on the splendid architecture of Girard College, “In that 
gorgeous pile of granite, Stephen Girard sought to perpetuate his 
name and memory. I go to inscribe mine on a monument reared 
of the imperishable materials of souls recovered from the ruin of 
—— and wrought as lively stones into the Temple of 

od.” 

But though the great mass of the good will pass away, and be 
forgotten among men, their influence will continue in the earth. 
The faith of Abel had not been utterly lost, though the pen of in- 
spiration had never recorded it for our instruction and encourage- 
ment. It would still have lived in the lives and hearts of some 
of his cotemporaries, and, through them, have gone down to 
future generations. So it is with the good influence of any indi- 
vidual. When he passes away it still lives in the lives of others, 
It is true we cannot separate the posthumous influence of a person 
any considerable time after his death, from the great mags of in- 
fluences exerted by others, so as to be able to say exactly what 
and how much belongs to him; any more than we can separate the 
waters of a river so as to give to each particular fountain its own. 
And yet, the smallest Christian influence of past ages, is no more 
lost because combined with others, than are the waters of that ob- 
scure fountain iu the recesses of the hills lost, when they mingle 
with the waters of other and larger fountains. The one contributes 
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its little to swell that mighty volume of waters which presses ita 
way to the ocean; the other increases in its measure, the great 
mass of good there is in the world. Thus, in the formation of 
every good character, innumerable christian influences have com- 
bined and contributed tosecure the result. Were we able now to 
analyze and trace back any one of them, as we would trace a river 
to its sources, we should find what appeared to us one, and simple, 
separating itself into numerous branches, and these again dividing 
and extending their ramifications still farther and farther back 
into the depths of the past, till, ultimately, they would reach a 
great mass of the pious dead ; whose faith flowing on, meeting and 
combining, has blessed a multitude of souls, and wrought righ- 
teousness in the earth. 

Death does not destroy the influence of good. It turns the 
body back to dust, dissolves one’s personal connections with earth ; 
but it cannot lay its icy hand on the faith, pious charities, and 
holy examples, that have gone forth to bless the world. 

Nor does this influence necessarily grow weaker as it blends 
with other influences, and extend farther from its author. The 
pebble thrown upon the surface of the still waters, raises a wave, 
whose widening circle does not cease to flow on till it has moved 
the sand on the most distant shore. So pious influence passes on 
in an ever-enlarging circle ; and thus more than compensates any 
logs in the first intensity and visibility of its action. 

Nor does opposition destroy this influence. To vary a little the 
illustration just used; instead of the still waters, let the pebble 
be cast into the troubled ocean. We now, almost immediately, 
lose sight of its waves, as theyare met and opposed by many 
others, which the wind has raised upon its agitated surface. But 
the tiny waves of that pebble exist just as truly as before; and 
exert their measure of influence to modify the form and action of 
the surrounding waters over a broad extent of surface. So it is 
with any single holy influence. However it mayseem to fall upon 
the troubled surface of society and become invisible, and inappre- 
ciable, it still exists—an unseen influence—that modifies, in some 
degree, the opinions and actions of men. It makes our world, in 
some respects, a different world, and a better one, than it would 
have been without it. A word fitly spoken, a look even, some- 
times penetrates the heart, and, by Divine grace, changes the cha- 
racter and the whole future life of the individual. 

But some farther proofs in support of the position here assumed 
will be expected : 


I. Notice, then, the argument from analogy. It is a law in 
the material world, that nothing is absolutely lost. The place, the 
form, the material of objects change. Our bodies die, and turn to 
dust. The whole animal and vegetable creations have their periods 
of growth and decay. The waters wear the stones. Thou washest 
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away the things that grow out of the dust of the earth. But in 
all this-change, there is no loss, or destruction of elementary par- 
ticles. Dissolving elements appear again in new combinations, 
and new forms of utility and Conaty. The waters, absorbed by 
the atmosphere, go up by the mountains, gather into clouds, and 
descend in showers to water the earth, and enter into the struc- 
ture of all living things. And may not a law something like this 
exist in God’s spiritual kingdom? Will He, who watches over 
the changing elements of senseless matter, so that not one particle 
is ever lost, or comes short of its destination, permit those 
influences which, by grace, have originated in the faith of his 
people, ever to be lost, or to come short of their end. Will they 
not certainly enter into his glorious building, and contribute some- 
thing to the completeness of its form, and the perfection of its 
beauty. No doubt the gdod influences exerted by the pious, 
often seem to men to be utterly and for ever dissipated. When the 
blood of thé Christian martyrs was poured out on the sands of 
Rome, their persecutors imagined that they had made an end of 
them and their doctrine. But that blood washed into the Tiber, 
was carried by its waters into the sea, and by the sea intothe ocean, 
and by its waves to every kingdom of the earth ; and thus became a 
type, not more of the spreading doctrines of Christianity, than of 
the augmented and widely diffused influence of those holy men. 


{I. Consider also, that good influences must enter as permanent 
elements into society, and thus be perpetuated. What is society ? 
Not a mere mass of flesh and blood, and uneducated mind. It is 
the community, contemplated in its institutions, enterprises, 
morals, progress, principles, hopes, fears, and tendencies. Now, 
it must be evident that the past influences of men, both good and 
evil, have operated to make society what it*now is. Especially, 
is it true that the good influences of the pious, have aided to secure 
whatever of goodness there is anywhere among men. They. have 
contributed to mould svciety into Christian forms and Christian 
institutions. And these will continue a part of that kingdom of 
God in the earth, against which the gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail. Those vast systems of error and evil which, like the Bood- 
hism of India, have tor ages been inwrought into society through 
the efforts and influences of wicked men, will, ere long, pass away, 
and perish with their authors. But the stone cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands, will continue to enlarge, till it shall break in 
pieces all the kingdoms of the earth. And the truth, and those 
good influences which promote and enter into the everlasting 
kingdom of God, will have part in its triumphs and immortality. 


“‘ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
Th’ eternal years of God are her's; 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers.” 
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These lines of the poet are not more beautiful than true; nor 
more applicable to truth and error than to the good and ‘vil in- 
fluences of men, while the latter are met, and, in a measure, 
counteracted by the power of the gospel, the former will live with 
the spread of the gospel and every form of Christian society, 
when the authors of those good influences slumber in their graves, 
No marble montment perpetuates the memory of the venerable 
Genevan Reformer. Even the spot where his ashes repose can- 
not now be pointed out to the traveller. But where civil libert 
exists, where there is a pure and living Christianity, where intel- 
ligence and piety pervade the masses of the people, there his in- 
fluence lives. 


III. It is true also that death, in some respects, enhances the 
influences of the good. There can be no doubt that we have a 
more vivid sense of the Christian virtues of the dead, and are 
more ready to acknowledge them, than we are those of equal 
worth in the living. Qualities of the living, which are merely 
accidental and superficial, often have the effect, in some degree, 
to hide from our view the deeper excellencies of their beauty. De- 
ficiencies sometimes mar the beauty of Christian character, and 
detract from its power over us as a living example. Not unfre- 
quently the piety of the living Christian has to contend with 
bitter a It is blackened by the tongue of envy. Be- 
sides there are sometimes, even in the minds of good persons, 
those petty rivalries and jealousies, which operate as a hidrance 
to Christian influence. But at death, all that is — and eva- 
nescent pertaining to the Christian, passes away, and the good 
alone stands out to view. That is a beautiful and benignant law 
of our nature which leads us to tread lightly on the ashes of the 
dead. The good had their faults while living, but we forget 
them, and think only of their virtues when they slumber in death. 
Even prejudice and envy abate something of their rancor at the 
grave. In the words of another, “O the grave, the grave! It 
buries every error, covers every defect, extinguishes every 
resentment. From this peaceful bosom spring none but fond 
regrets and tender recollections.” Thus death, by removing ob- 
stacles in the way of Christian influence actually enhances it. 
Death, too, tends to recall the memories of the past, and thus 
gives increased power to Christian influence. Actsof kindness, 
words of instruction and reproofs, that had long been forgotten, 
come thronging up from the sepulchre. What increased influ- 
ence, for example, does the grave giveto all the kindnesses, prayers 
and tears, of a sainted mother. As the child bends over that 
grave, and weeps there the tears of affection; with what grief 
does he remember all his unkindnesses to that parent, his disregard 
of her wishes, disobedience of her commands, his fretful and 
angry words that have wounded her spirit. He cannot now 
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breathe the prayer of forgiveness into her ear, nor repay the debt 
of gratitnde he owes her. But his confessions can be poured into the 
ear of his Heavenly Father. Thus, not a few wanderers have 
been reclaimed from their sinful ways through the posthumous 
influence of a pious parent. We can hardly over-estimate the 
value of that influence, operating not only as a wholesome re- 
straint on- men, but also as an incitement to the practice of all 
that is good. The circumstances attendant on death often give 
additional force to pious posthumous influence. The chamber of 
sickness, the bed of death, with its “stifled griefs and noiseless 
attendants,” the pale but expressive countenance, the parting 
words, the last look of the glazed eye as it turns with lingering 
affection towards the living, are all remembered, and help to en- 
hance theinfluence of the dead over us. We sometimes think, 
too, of the pious dead as constituting, in part, that great cloud of 
witnesses whom the Apostle speaks of as having an interest in 
our welfare. And we can adopt the language of the poet: 


“ Ungrateful shall we grieve their hovering shades, 
Which wait the revolution in our hearts. 
Shall we disdain their silent soft address, 
Their posthumous advice and pious prayer.” 


IV. Moreover, the perpetuity of good influence accords with 
the revealed purpose of God. The Abrahamic covenant rests, in 
a& measure, on this influence. “I know Abraham, my servant, 
that he will command his household after him.” That household 
will have been educated under his authority, have imbibed 
something of his spirit, feel his salutary influence when he is 
gone ; and thus will have chosen the God of Abraham for their 
portion. Itis on the same principle that God fulfills those memo- 
rable words of the decalogue, * Visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children of the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me, and showing mercy unto thousands of them 
that love me and keep my commandments.” When, therefore, 
God set the solitary in families, and entered into covenant with 
men as families, he provided for this law of Christian influence in 
his kingdom. Thus he would increase and perpetuate religion in 
the earth. Accordingly, piety is in a sense hereditary. It de- 
scends as arich legacy from pious parents to their children. Im- 
piety, tov, descends from generation to generation; but not as 
does its opposite. The one passes on to the third and fourth gene- 
ration, the other to the thousandth generation. It is true, that de- 
a is a friendly soil, into which seeds of wickedness fall and 

uxuriate; but, on the other hand, God, by his providence and 
word, and Spirit, and that conscience which he implanted in every 
human breast, is on the side of righteousness, and conspires for 
its perpetuity. It is worthy of notice, that death never enhances 
the influences of the wicked. While the righteous shall be had 
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in remembrance, “the name of the wicked shall rot.” They shall 
be written in the earth. Succeeding waves shall wash out the 
traces of their work. Time will despoil their monuments. Pos- 
terity will weigh their actions, and arrive at a juster estimate of 
their character. God, too, will counteract their influence. He 
often sets a mark on the wicked, which warns us to shun the evil 
of their corrupting influence. Thus, the loathsome vices, the mi- 
serable life and death of the infidel Paine, do something to destroy 
his influence on society. His name, so far from giving currency 


to his pernicious sentiments, is, to some extent, an antidote to their 
poison. 


Y. But the posthumous influence of the good is evident from 
acknowledged instances of it. Christ’s example is an instance 
of such influence. If it be said he was God, so also was he 
man. And his example, so far as imitable and influential on 
us, was that of one who possessed all the innocent infirmities of our 
nature. But leaving the example of Christ, take that of Paul, who 
was confessedly an imperfect Christian, not counting himself to 
have attained. And yet, whocan fully estimate the power of his 
example of faith and devotedness to God on all that have and 
will come after him. There is no Christian in heaven or on 
earth, that has not felt its quickening influence. And, to the end 
of time, it will continue to deepen and diffuse the work of God 
in the hearts of men. Into how many hearts has his spirit of 
martyrdom breathed the same noble confession of Christ. Much 
of the spirit of missions that has ever existed in the church, must 
be traced to the surviving influence of this one individual 
Christian. 

Bat, not to dwell on the numerous instances which the Bible 
affords illustrative of our position, take that of the late Jonathan 
Edwards. Long since dust returned to dust ; but he being dead yet 
speaketh. His influence lives. We, to-day, feel its power. We 
are different persons in our religious sentiments and moral charac- 
teristics, from which we should have been, had that holy man never 
lived. It would be difficult fully to estimate the degree and extent 
of his influence on the moral condition of our world, now something 
over acentury since it first commenced. Consider the power of his 
preaching, theextensive influence of his writings, the effects of his 
eminent piety on all who have come within the sphere of its in- 
fluence, contemplate his numerous lineal descendents, most of 
them pious, and a large number eminent and useful ministers of 
Christ. Suppose that Edwards had never been converted, and 
had, consequently, lived and died an irreligious person, how diffe- 
rent, and how much worse, might have been the moral condition 
of our country and the world from what they now are. Then his 
—— might have been irreligious, living a worldly life, and 
eaving behind them a corrupting influence. Then his clear and 
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searching sermons had never been preached and published; his @ 
availing prayers had never been offered; his written life of 
Brainard had never enkindled and increased the missionary 
spirit in the bosom of a Mills and a Martyn, and a thousand mis- 
sionaries scattered over the globe. His writings had never ex- 
erted their influence to destroy infidelity, perpetuate a purer form 
of Christianity, and deepen the work of grace in a multitude of 
souls. Abstract all the good that has reached our world through the 
posthumous influence of that one man, and what an amount would 
you take away. What a frightful chasm would you make in the 
amount and material of our Christian literature ; in the number 
of churches, ministers and holy men that have lived to bless man- 
kind. What achasm would you make in the ranks of the re- 
deemed in heaven, and how swell the number of the lost. Now 
the measure of every good man’s pesthumous influence, is not 
that of an Edwards, or a Baxter, or a Payson. And yet, if the 
surviving influence of these men be greater, it is not more real 
than that of any good man that has lived a life of faith and 
prayer and devotedness to God. 


1. If what has been now said be true, then, obviously we are 
under obligation to live for the future. It has been truly said we 
are the pupils of the past, the teachers of the future. We feel the 
influence of those whose bodies have long since mingled with 
kindred dust. We inherit, not merely the possessions of the dead, 
their dwellings, their lands and property, but, in a sense, also 
their principles and moral habits, their creeds and their religion, 
and the future will inherit ours. Can we then, any of us, avoid 
responsibility in reference to the future. Has any one a right 
to entail curses instead of blessings on posterity? Or live “ crea- 
tion’s blot, creation’s blank ?” 

2. Life is something more than a present experience of goo 
and evil, prosperity and adversity. 


**Tt is not all of life to live.” 


It passes over in its effects to those that come after us, either 
for their benefit or their injury. The poet says, 


‘¢ The evil which men do lives after them, 
The good is often interred with their bones.” 


But neither the good nor the evil which men do necessarily 
descends with them to the grave. Men of infidel sentiments, 
through their writings, have exerted an astonishing influence to 
corrupt society. Voltaire poisored France with his Atheistic prin- 
ciples, and prepared the way for that Reign of Terror which de- 
luged the land with blood. Nor has his influence yet passed 
away, or been confined to the limits of that one country. It is 
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“felt in every civilized country on the globe. Even missionaries 
find his, and other infidel works, in the hands of the heathen, pre- 
judicing them against the truth, and pre-occupying their minds 
with error. Such is the posthumous influence of one wicked man. 
“One sinner destroyeth much good.” 

8. The question arises, how may we 80 live, that when we have 
passed away, the influence we shall leave in the world may be 
a salutary one. I answer, we must live by faith. By faith 
Abel offered a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain, and by it he 
being dead, yet speaketh. The faith of the gospel is the most 

werful principle that can influence the human heart and con- 
duct. It is the substance of things hoped for. It fills the mind 
with solemn thoughts of God, of heaven, and of eternity, with its 
awful retributions— 


“Wide it unveils celestial worlds, 
Where deathless pleasures reign.” 


What changes of character has this principle wrought in men! 
When once an individual, with the heart, believes in the Son of 
God, he is renewed unto holiness. Old things have passed away, 
and he becomes a new creature in Christ Jesus. A new life begins 
in the soul. He lives no longer unto himself, but unto Him who 
died for him. Now, the possession of this principle of faith, is 
the pre-requisite of a surviving salutary influence. Abraham, 
Moses, Paul, had it as the controlling principle of their lives. 
The life I now live,” says Paul, “is by faith on the Son of God.” 
My hearers, if you would so live, that the savor of a good in- 
fluence shall ascend from your graves to bless those that shall 
come after you, then live by faith. Let the objects of faith—the 
things unseen and eternal, be felt realities: Faith will alone 
enable you to rise above the world, and live for God and the good 
of others. Whatever natural gifts and advantages you may enjoy, 
however high the station you may occupy in life, however many 
your charitable and philanthropic deeds, except all are sanc- 
tified by faith, you will come short of that high and holy in- 
fluence, which will ever live to do good in the earth. In the 
possession of this principle, and the lite that must flow from it, 
you shall find a glorious immortality of being and influence. In 
the words of another, “ Thousands of men breathe, move and live, 

ass off the stage of life, and are heard of no more.” Why ? 

hey did not a particle of good in the world; and none were 
blessed by them ; none could point to them as the instruments of 
their redemption ; not a word they spoke could be recalled, and 
so they perished ; their light went out in darkness, and they were 
not remembered more than the insects of yesterday. Will you 
thus live and die, O man immortal? Live for something. Do 
good and leave behind you a monument of virtue that the storm 
of time can never destroy. Write your name in kindness, love and 
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mercy on the hearts of thousands you come in contact with year 
by year, and you will never be forgotten. No, your name, your 
deeds, will be as legible on the hearts you leave behind, as the 
stars on the brow of evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly 
on the earth as the stars of heaven.” 

4. We ought to be grateful for the grace of God in every in- 
stance of holy influence that has survived the pious dead. 
When a Christian dies, especially when he dies in the midst of 
his years and usefulness, we mourn their loss, We marvel at the 
mysteries of God’s providence. And do we not sometimes for- 
get to be grateful for the good they have done, and the pious in- 

uence they have left behind them. Every community, every 
house, and every heart, feel the influence of the pious dead. Let 
us then so live that not the marble that may be a we at the head 
of our graves shall give the only intimations to posterity that we 
have had a being on the earth; but that there shall be other, more 
enduring evidences of our life, in the good we have done, the im- 
press of our faith and pious deeds on souls that shall live, when 
marble monuments shall have crumbled into dust. 


RON eR rh een ene 


SERMON DCCXII. 


BY REV. WILLIAM DEMAREST, 


BOUNDBROOK, ¥. J. 





THE OBJECT AND FOUNDATION OF CONFIDENCE. 


“For this God is our God, for ever and ever.” —Ps. xlviii. 14. 


Ir is the language of appropriation alone which can inspire 
with consolation. Of what advantage can a blessing be to me, if 
it be in no sense mine. There are certain things which are in 
one sense ours, and may be of benefit to us, though in another 
sense they are not ours. We may find pleasure in looking to the 
heavens above, and contemplating sun, moon and stars, though 
they remain fixed at their vast distance from us. We may find 
satisfaction in contemplating terrestrial seenery—we may derive 
pleastire in beholding vegetation in its beauty, the fruits of 
the earth in their richness, and animals in the exquisiteness of 
their formation, the skillfulness of their movements, and their 
adaptation to the uses for which they were intended—these things 
afford us pleasure, because they are so constituted as to afford 
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gratification through the eye, the ear, and the other organs of 
sense, and it isimmaterial whether or not we have them in posses- 
sion, nay, though they should be the property of anenemy. But 
when we consider our entire dependence, and the equal depend- 
ence of all things upon God, what can we find capable of afford- 
ing us consolation, but the thought that God is our God. This 
consideration must be much enforced by the circumstances, that 
if God be not our friend he is our enemy. But if he is for us, 
what can then be against us? The inquiry is an inspired one. It 
is equally a reasonable one. It is Swe into the form of an inquiry 
because a reply is impossible. Every one must be for him, for 
whom God is, Happy then, they who are able to say, “This 
God is our God for ever and ever.” Let us consider, 


I. Tae Oxssxcr or Conrmence specified. 
II. Tax Founpation or THAT ConFIDENCE. 


I. The Osszcr or Conriwence here specified. 

It has been well observed that it is one thing to have the belief 
of a God, and another to believe inGod. An Apostle, in order to 
convict as worthless a faith not connected with a correspondence 
of disposition and act, observes to those who, it seems, were dis- 
posed to indulge such faith, ‘‘Thou believest that there is one 
God; thou doest well; the devils also believe and tremble.” 
What God is in himself is one thing; to have an interest in what 
he is, is quite another. 

God is in himself unchangeably the same—the same infinitely 
perfect being. As the first person of the Trinity, he sustains to 
the second the relation of a Father, nay, he is, by creation, the 
Father of all his creatures. As Creator, he is no less a Father to 
devils than to men. As Creator, he wasno more a Father to our 
first parents before their fall than after that sad event. But with 
what comfort can this exalted relation be realized by devils in 
their place of torment? And with what comfort can man, viewed 
in his state of subjection to the Divine displeasure, contemplate 
the author of his existence and of all his blessings? Must not the 
fact, in both cases, add poignancy to the misery already ex- 
perienced ? 

But, it is a fact calculated equally to draw forth our wonder 
and delight, that God has anew exhibited himself to man in the 
relations of a Father. And whereas it is possible, nay, according 
to the opinion of some, is more than probable, that the doctrine 
of a Trinity of persons in the Godhead was not unknown to man 
before the fall, and that the knowledge of the fact was communi- 
cated to angels at the commencement of their being, the new dis- 
covery is now made to men and angels, that the natural relation 
of the persons of the Godhead to one another, lies at the founda- 
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tion of God’s purposes and acts of mercy towards man. The cur- 
tain concealing an @ernity past from the view is withdrawn, and 
the Son of God is e#*hibited as the foundation of all the Divine 
purposes, and the only channel of Divine exertion. By him, and 
for the display of the glory of God through him, were all things 
created, in him were his people from eternity chosen, by him are 
all things governed, and by him will the destinies of all creatures 
be fixed. God the Father, who is the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ, is also the God and Father of his people. 

The bond which unites the Lord Jesus Christ to his people is a 
double one. The first one is thas which has just been described, 
and without which they must forever have remained in a state of 
hopelessness and misery. Had they not been made the objects 
of the eternal compassion of God, and had there not been in the 
Divine mind a plan, according to which they could consistently 
be rescued from their misery, they must have continued subject 
to the wrath of God. But to complete the union there is need of 
a second bond. While the atonement of Christ rendered the 
exercise of the Divine favor towards them consistent with the 
justice of God, the justice of God and their own happiness at 
the same time required, that the favor of God proffered to them, 
should, with suitable feelings, be embraced. The favor of God is 
thus embraced by faith—by that faith which is no natural exer- 
cise of the mind, but is the gift of God, which is the result of its 
illumination and renewal by the word and Spirit of God, which 
comprehends in itself a recognition of the claims of God upon us, 
sorrow for our sins, as a practical denial uf those just claims, and 
dependence upon Christ as having satisfied those claims, with 
feelings of entire satisfaction, and the unreserved surrender of our- 
selves toGod. Thus the elect sinner becomes, in the full sense of 
the term, a child of God and a partaker of all blessings which be- 
long to a child: ‘* When the fullness of time was come, God sent 
forth his Son made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons. And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying Abba Father. Wherefore thou 
art no more a servant but a son, and if ason, then an heir of God 
through Christ (nay, as it is elsewhere expressed), a joint heir with 
Christ, if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glo- 
rified together. 

But, what are the consequences of the exalted relation which 
the believer sustains toGod? They may properly be arranged 
under two heads, those which spring from our character as crea- 
tures, subject to certain necessitiés, and those which areappropriate 
to our character as creatures in a state of affliction, and as com- 
prehend all possible consequences. 

1. In the first place, they include such as are suited to our cha- 
racter as creatures, subject to certain necessities. We are natu- 
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rally necessitous creatures. All creatures being dependent are necessitous. 
This is true of fallen and wnfallen creatures, of — men, and no less 
the inferior creatures. |The necessities of creatufes correspond with their 
constitution. Man agrees with inferior creatures in having a body. Ht 
agrees with angelic beings in having a rational spirit. Whatever then 
is necessary for both the body and spirit shall be afforded the believer. 

The body shall be provided for. What shall be bestowed is not said. Is 
it not enough to know that what is necessary shall be bestowed? What- 
ever is necessary, be it little or much, shall be bestowed. The circum- 
stances in which a believer is placed may be such that he shall need much. 
He may need to be saiemaalt of hig thousands or his millions. He may 
need to be surrounded with splendor, to be clothed gorgeously and fare 
sumptuously. An approach to the magnificence and glory which charac- 
terized Sclomon may be necessary for him. If it be so, it shall not be with- 
held. Has not what is here supposed been often realized? Is it Solo- 
mon only who has occupied a royal seat? Are not David, Hezekiah and 
others of ancient times to be reckoned among pious kings? Have not the 
pious been found occupying elevated seats in more recent times? Are 
not station and piety now, in some instances, to be found combined? And 
may it not, perhaps, far more extensively be so hereafter? If less, how- 
ever, be necessary, less shall be bestowed, and however little may be re- 
quired, that little shall not be withheld. 

The spirit shall be provided for. It shall, first of all, be upheld in 
being. Its exalted faculties shall be preserved. ‘‘ O bless our God,” is 

the exhortation of the Psalmist, ‘‘ who holdeth our soul in life.” But 
especially shall the faculties of th» soul be preserved in proper exercise— 
they shall be held in spiritual life. 

Entire present freedom from sin is not promised. ‘This God might con- 
fer, as he might also have altogether prevented the entrance of sin into 
the world. But as God has been pleased to permit the entrance of sin 
into the world, so it is his will to bring forth the display of his glory, not 
by the ~— expulsion of it from the world, but the over-ruling of it 
for good. 

The first adaptation of himself to the souls of his people for their good, 
takes place at their conversion. Then, by the experience of the renew- 
ing operations of the Holy Spirit, they are at once brought to the enter- 
tainment of right sentiments toward God, and to the enjoyment of true 
happiness—then love to God—the hearty choice of his service—approbation 
of what is truly excellent takes possession of the soul, and it is brought 
back to God the chief good—conscience, so far as allowed sin is concerned, 
is hushed, the appropriation of the merits of Christ imparts perfect peace, 
the sanctified affections find in God a congenial object, and all the powers 
are furnished with an adequate motive to action. 

The work begun in conversion shall be maintained and carried on in the 
work of sanctification. 

Their love shall continue. Their faith by which they draw all their 
supplics from God, shall not fail. Their joy in the Lord, which is their 
strength, shall not be taken from them. The promise on this point is 
explicit: “I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall not depart 
from me.” 

The Lord will complete in heaven what he begun on earth. With their 
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translation from the body, the people of God shall be transformed into 
the spirits of the just made perfect. The Lord will “ give grace and 
glory,” and ‘ there shall in no wise enter into it, auything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie.” 

2. But this world is also to be viewed as a state of affliction. Itisa 
valley of Baca—a dry and dreary valley. What child of God has not his 
afflictions! How grievous are the afflictions of some! Whose are not 
grievous! ‘‘ The heart knoweth his own bitterness.”? But these shall 
be made to work out good for the children of God who are subjected to 
them. Though called to “ pass through the valley of Baca, they make it 
a well, the rain also filleth the pools.” |The promise is here also explicit : 
‘All things shall work together for good to them that love God.” 
Afflictions are, in the plainest manner, spoken of in the word of God, as 
tokens of the love of God. ‘ As many as I love,” says the Saviour, “ I 
rebuke and chasten.”? This can be well understood, but it is often an oc- 
casion of depression to a child of God, that he has brought his troubles 
upon himself by his sins, and the solicitous inquiry arises in his heart, 
shall such troubles work together for my good? We may, perhaps, ob- 
tain satisfaction upon this point by inquiriag, whether all our troubles 
whatever, are not occasioned by sin, and by our sius, and whether the 
whole design of redemption is not to counteract sin, and the effects of sin. 
It is also manifest, that if troubles into which we have been brought by 
our sins be the means of leading us to profound humiliation for our sins, 
then our sins work together for our good, and nothing is more plainly de- 
clared in the Scriptures, than that the believer shall be at last satisfied 
—that the effect of all the dispensations of God will be to bring him into 
a state equally conducive to his own happiness and the glory of God, and 
leaving him nothing to regret and nothing to desire. 


II. But what is the Founpation of these exalted cxpectations—this 
unbounded confidence ? That foundation is his abi/tty and his willingness. 
He is Almighty, the maker of heaven and earth, and therefore able; he 
is a Father, and therefore willing. 

1. In the first place he is able. 

He has indicated this by the epithets he has assigned himself. The 
first of these which may be mentioned, is the Almighty. By this name 
he proclaims himself to the Patriarchs. “Iam,” said he to Abraham, 
“the Almighty, the all-sufficient one.”” The same appellation is also to 
be found in the Prophets. A term so expressive was fitted to convey 
an adequate idea of God. Saints of all ages must delight to dwell upon 
and employ it ; and it is to be observed of it, that it implies in it every 
other perfection. The same may be said of Jehovah and the God of 
eternity (or the everlasting God), which are terms applied to God. These 
terms by implication, if not directly, express infinite perfection. What 
ean be lacking in God in form of ability ? In correspondence with this, 
it is hence said, ‘ With God nothing shall be impossible.” 

But God has further indicated his All-sufficiency to us, by appealing 
to the act of creation—by holding himself up to view as maker of heaven 
and earth. For the comfort of his disconsolate people of old, we hear 
him saying, “* Hast thou not known—hast thou not heard, that the ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
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neither is he weary? There is no searching of his understanding ;” and, 

in, “* Who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of a man that shall 
die, and forgetest the Lord thy Maker that hath stretched forth the heavens, 
and laid the foundations of the earth? Independently of the fact, that it 
is declared in the well-authenticated word of God, that all things were 
made by God, it is the dictate of reason that all things must have had 
their origin in the will of God. But to create is an act of Almighty 
power. It is an act implying properties in its author of which we can have 
no adequate conception, and it is hence said, “ By faith we undersiand 
that the worlds were created by the word of God,” and God, hence again 
would compose the minds of his people, by saying, ‘‘I, even I, am 
Jehovah. Yea, before the day wasIam he, Who hath directed the Spirit 
of the Lord, or being his counsellor, hath taught him ?—for of him and 
through him, and to him are all things.” ; 

Once more ; God appeals, for the confirmation of our confidence, to the 
works he has made. ‘: Lift up your eyes on high,” is his language by a 
prophet, “‘and behold who hath created these things, that hangeth out 
their host by number, he calleth them all by names, by the greatness of 
his might, for that he is strong in power: not one faileth.”” And how il- 
lustriously did he set forth to Job of old his sufficiency as it is to be disco- 
vered in his works in the heavens, upon the land, and in the sea. How 
impressively also did an Apostle address the heathen at Lystra and Athens, 
‘¢ We preach to you that you should turn to the living God, who made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that therein is,” and ** left not himself 
without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, and seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, is not 
worshiped with men’s hands, as though he needed anything. Seeing he 
giveth to all life and breath and all things.”” The Saviour has directed our 
attention to the same subject : ‘‘ Behold,” said he, ‘‘ the fowls of the air ; 
consider the lilies of the field! your heavenly Father feedeth them,” he 
said of the former, and of the latter, ‘‘ Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 

Are not these things manifest to each one of ourselves? When we con- 
template the immediate evidences of might and power above and around 
us—when we consider the air teeming with life, and the earth with that 
which is necessary for the support of life—when we look upon the innu- 
merable creatures around, and find them rejoicing in the provisions made 
for them, and consider that we have been provided for hitherto, can we 
doubt that God is able to provide? What remains, then, but that we be- 
come convinced that God is willing always and adequately to provide. 

2. He is willing. 

What but this is to be inferred from the title of Father, which by way 
of eminence, he has been pleased to appropriate to himself? And he has 
not left us in doubt whether the reference be to the natural relation, the 
virtue of which, so far as our comfort is concerned, has been altogether des- 
troyed by transgression, but he makesa direct appeal to our experience of 
the force of the relation among ourselves: ‘If ye then,” is his reasoning, 
“being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask him ?”” He does more. He appeals to the disposition of all faithful 
parents, notwithstanding their unwillingness to be an occasion of pain to 
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their children, to punish them for their faults, and thus to make their 
lower, bend to their higher interests ; ‘‘ We have had fathers of our flesh 
which corrected us, and we gave them reverence.” Shall we not 
rather be in subjection to the Father of Spirits and live ! 

Again, by the plan of Redemption, we have plainly discovered to us, how 
his willingness is made to harmonize with his ability. We are informed 
that it is so harmonized, and not only so, but how this is done. Reason 
could not discover this. As little as reason could have framed the plan 
of redemption, could ® discover how an inflexibly just God could 
show mercy to atransgressor. But the infinite wisdom thatdevised the 
plan has made it known. The solution of the mystery is to be found in 
God manifest in the flesh—the Son of God as having assumed our nature. 
In him mercy and truth meet, righteousness and peace kiss each other, 
because he has wrought out a righteousness sufficient to procure the peace 
of the sinner, annul the threatening, secure the fulfillment of the promise, 
and open the channel for the communication of blessings, wide as our 
wants, and lasting as our being. , 

Lastly, God is not only, in a general sense, willing, but he hath laid 
himself under a voluntary, yet necessary, obligation to bless his people ; 
he is not only faithful but just to forgive. Jesus Christ has founded a 
title to the salvation of his people—he has actually merited it—be ing 
the independent God, and therefore under no obligation to perform what 
he did, he has deserved all the blessings which are the proper consequences 
of his gracious interposition, and since, in addition, it is for the glory of 
God that his people should inherit all these consequences, it is as impos- 
sible that this effect should not follow, as that he should become divested 
of his infinite excellence, or that the merit of his works should be destroyed. 
He has superadded his own infallible declarations : ‘‘ Because I live, ye 
shall live also ;” and an Apostle observes: ‘* When Christ, who is your 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear in glory with him.” ‘“ All 
things are yours, whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come, all are yours, and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

Is not here everlasting, infinite consolation—consolation leaving nothing 
to be desired? Is not here an adequate motive for consecration to God ? 
Is not here enough to afford permanent, everlasting peace to the child of 
God? The subject then lays the foundation for an exhortation to all 
strangers to God, to strive to acquire the privilege of addressing God as 
their Father. _ How happy does he esteem himself who can look up to a 
Father who is capable and ready to supply his wants! How happy do 
we esteem children because they are free from all the cares connected with 
the necessity of providing for themselves! How buoyant are their spirits ! 
How unobstructed (provided they be possessed of the proper disposition ) 

can they pursue the course of action which may be presented to them ! 
Would you, my hearer, live unsolicitous with respect to the future—would 
you be assured of the certain supply of all your wants—would you expe- 
rience a peace while passeth all understanding, and rejoice in the Lord ; 
yea, always rejoice, and in sweet present communion with God, have a 
cheering earnest of the unalloyed bliss of tbe heavenly state, then must 
you have God, the All-sufficient one, for your Father. 
But would you have God for your Father, you must by the cheerful 
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consecration of yourself, become a child of God. This is the title to and 
the preparation for the enjoyment of the blessings of a Father in heaven. 
And would you become a child, you must first learn that you are not a 
child, that the favor of the natural relation of a Father to you on the 
part of God by creation, has been destroyed by your apostasy from God 
—that the author of your existence and your happiness, has now become 
your enemy, and views you with a displeasure equal to the benevolence 
with which he regarded you by creation. You must, moreover, realize 
that while God is displeased with you, he is jystly displeased ; in other 
words, that the glory is and must be his, and the shame properly belongs 
to you... You must then seek to cherish proper shame for your sins, and 
while you avail yourself of the means God has afforded you of becoming 
acquainted with your guilt, it must be borne in mind by you, that every 
good disposition comes from God, that it isto be sought of him, and that 
he is willing to bestow it. He holds up to you his Son, asa Saviour 
through whom you may come and attain to the relation of a child. He 
once satisfied Divine justice, and is now exalted to give repentance as well 
as remission of sins. Your encouragements to seek are equal to the duty 
and necessity of seeking, how awful will be your guilt, how horrible your 
condition, if you be at last found in your natural state of enmity and of 
consequent misery. How blessed, on the other hand, will you be, if you 
have returned to God! What blessings will you have in present posses- 
sion—what precious manifestations will you experience as to the body and 
this world—what precious manifestations as to your soul! Above all, 
what rich blessings will you have in reserve ! , 

Child of God, be of good comfort! God, Almighty God, is your 
Farner, All things are yours. Be only concerned always to be found 
cherishing the spirit proper to a child of God. By habitual repentance 
and faith seek to maintain yourself in an abiding state of reconciliation 
with God, and thus living and walking, pleasing God, you will find God 
walking with you, guiding you, and providing for you, and preserving you 
to his heavenly kingdom.— Amen. 











